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ABSTRACT 

The Institute for Drug Education at Syracuse (IDEAS) 
University provided its 750 participants (teachers, students, 
counselors, and parents) With an array of information essential to 
them in understanding and coping with the drug dilemma in their local 
schools. This book is a compilation of what the staff felt was the 
best of the materials prepared for this conference. The chapters of 
the book are: 1. The Human Price of Drug Abuse; 2. The Art of Not 
Listening; 3. Excerpts from New York State Laws Concerning Dangerous 
Drugs; 4. Excerpts from: Drug Abuse— Conflicting Theories and 
Interventions; 5. Source Book— -Program Development, Inservice 
Education; 6. Parameters of Inservice Training; 7. Local Government 
Perspective on Drug Abuse; 8. Interview with Annette; 9. Interview 
with Willis; 10. Interview with Kevin and Mary; 11. Interview with 
Dr. Wayne O. Evans; 12. Value Orientations and Treatment Strategies; 
13. Some Cognitive Concepts of Team; 14. Considerations in the 
Development of the School Drug Policy; 15. Memorandum (slide show); 
16. Final Evaluation of six Weeks IDEAS program; and 17. Drugs and 
the Law. (JS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



' The number of drugs available to Americans is staggering. Drugs are 
available for just about anything, even for treating drug addiction. 

Increasing numbers of Americans fail to live a single day in their 
lives without relying on drugs — either psychologically or physiologically. 
Drug abusers wanting to reverse this trend in their lives need compelling 
reasons for believing their lives can be better without drug dependency. 

The real victims of drug abuse are the drug abusers. Unless they are 
unhappy about their self -victimization, the current trend of increasing 
drug dependency will likely remain as a major American social problem. 

With the support of New York State, the Onondaga County Department 
of Mental Health and 21 local school districts, the Continuing Education 
Center for the Public Service at Syracuse University conducted the Insti- 
tute for Drug Education at Syracuse (IDEAS) during October and November, 
1971. 

The Institute did not provide a cookboook of solutions for dealing 
with drug abuse problems; millions of dollars have already been unsuccess- 
fully spent on that effort. Rather, IDEAS, as an educational project, 
provided the 750 teachers, students, counselors and parents who attended 
it with a complex array of information essential to them if they are to 
understand and cope with the drug dilemma in their local schools. 

IDEAS was based on the assumption that iU is difficult for any person 
to acquaint himself with all the literature, facts, myths and problems 
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associated with drug abuse, much less to have an opportunity to discuss 
the drug dilemma with experts. IDEAS was an attempt to provide its 
participants with just such an opportunity. Those who came to the 
Institute discussed, evaluated, analyzed, argued, rejected, accepted and 
discovered new notions about drug abuse. 

The Institute involved its participants in lectures, panel discussions, 
films, critical incidents, and team projects. At the conclusion of the 
Institute, each group of participants from the 21 school districts in 
Onondaga County received a drug education kit containing film strips, 
tape recordings, study-discussion guidesand reading materials for use in 
designing and implementing their own school programs. 

This book is part of that kit and is meant to be a companion volume 
to Readings for The Institute for Drug Education At Syracuse . 

While it presents what the IDEAS Staff felt were the best of the 
materials prepared by the Institute staff for the program, it is intended 
to be more than merely a record of the Institute's proceedings. 

It is hoped this book will stimulate its readers to learn more about 
tllfe drug abuse dilemma. Unless every responsible American commits himself 
to continuing his education, America can never hope to humanely and prac- 
tically deal with the complex problems of its dynamic society. 

Michael V. Reagen 

Syracuse University 
January, 1972 
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THE HUMAN PRICE OF DRUG ABUSE 



Thomas J. Sardino* 

There are several different approaches that can be taken to 
discuss the human price of drug abuse, depending upon the partic- 
ular effect one wishes to discuss that drugs have upon individuals, 
family groups, and society. The human price in terms of loss of 
freedom and a more limited choice of the kind of future a person 
may be able to have are not discussed as often as the reasons 
people take drugs. The actual monetary cost of using any drug is 
a constantly increasing factor in drug abuse but the effects on 
human life are much more costly and heartbreaking. 

Exactly how many young people are getting themselves into trouble 
by abusing or experimenting with drugs is impossible to say. But 
courts throughout the United States are handling increasing numbers 
of drug cases. A drug conviction in court is "on the record" and 
the single fact that there was a conviction is a difficult price 
to pay. For example, possession of marijuana for personal use is 
a felony under federal law. A conviction could mean a sentence of 
not less than two years and not more than 10, for the first offense. 
When a person applies for a job, he is often asked to state whether 
or not he has ever been convicted of a felony. An affirmative reply, 



* Chief of Police, Syracuse Police Department. 
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of course, would limit greatly his chances for being hired. Con- 
viction on felony charges also means loss of voting rights. This 
is a right some 18-year-olds will be losing at just the moment in 
history when they have gained this right. 

Mind- influencing drug laws continue to change. Very important 
changes in federal law, making far stiff er penalties concerning 
dangerous drugs were passed by Congress in just the last few years. 
The main changes have been that LSD has been placed under the 
category of "depressant or stimulant drugs" and possession for use 
has been made a misdemeanor on the first offense. And, indicative 
of the trend, it is now a misdemeanor just to have barbiturates, 
amphetamines or other drugs of this type in your possession — 
unless they have been prescribed by a licensed physician and were 
obtained through a valid prescription from him. Offenders can be 
fined as much as $1,000 and jailed for up to one year — or both — 
for the first or second offense on these charges, if convicted. 

On third offenses or beyond, the maximum fine is now $10,000 and up 
to three years in prison — or both. There were, however, some 
special provisions put into the law for people whose convictions 
were their first on possession charges. These allow courts to 
suspend sentence and put the person so charged and convicted on 
probation for up to one year. 
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Under the new federal changes, the penalty for unlawful sale, 
manufacture, delivery or other disposal of, or possession with intent 
to sell a depressant or stimulant drug, or acts involving counter- 
feit drugs of this type, has now become subject to fines of up to 
$10,000 or prison terms of up to five years — or both. 

The illegal sale, delivery or other disposal of such drugs by 

persons over age 18 to those under age 21, now can bring fines up 

to $15,000 or prison terms for not more than 10 years — or both. 

»► 

For second and later offenses, the fine goes up to $20,000 and the 
jail term to 15 years. All indications are that penalties are 
becoming stiffer or more stringent as the drug problem continues 
to grow, 

- No matter how much we discuss the reasons why people start to 
experiment with or use drugs, or how much we may think that the 
reasons seem to be justified from the psychological perspective of 
the drug user, the fact remains that people who are illegally in 
possession of drugs or are illegally using drugs are subject to 
large fines, jail, and more importantly to the loss of certain 
rights and freedoms which they may now enjoy but will be unable to 
enjoy if they are convicted. 
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The Art of Not Listening 
Time, January 24, 1969 

Everybody knows that somebody listening to a joke is not really listening 
he is impatiently awaiting his turn to tell a joke of his own. Everybody 
knows that husbands give half an ear to the discourse of their wives — and 
vice versa. Why do these highly disciplined attempts at human dialogue fail? 
The reason, says Abraham Kaplan, a professor of philosophy at the University 
of Michigan, is that they are not really dialogues at all. Bofore a conference 
on human and animal communication at Minnesota's Gustavus Adolphus College 
this month, Kaplan introduced his own word for all these human occasions when 
everybody talks and nobody listens. He calls them "duologues". 

Kaplan applies his coinage widely, "Duologue, " he says, "takes place in 
schools, churches, cocktail parties, the U.S. Congress and almost every- 
where we don't feel free to be wholly human". In his view, a duologue is 
little more than a monologue mounted before a glazed and exquisitely indif- 
ferent audience, as in the classroom: "First the professor talks and the 

students don't listen; then the students talk or write and the professor 
doesn't listen or read." 

The duologue has its unforgiving rules: "You have to give the other his turn, 
and you give signals during his turn, like saying f ub huh' or laughing at 
what he says, to show that he is having his turn. You must also refrain from 
saying anything that really matters to you as a human being, as it would be 
regarded as an embarrassing intimacy." A near-perfect example of duologue 
is the televiewer, transfixed by that mesmeric eye. A truly perfect duologue 
would be two TV sets tuned in and facing each other. 

Open to You. The prevalence of the duologue saddens Philosopher Kaplan, a 
devoted student of the late Jewish philosopher, Martin Buber, whose I-thou 
philosophy was based on the conviction that each man defines himself by 
genuinely engaging others; humanity is a meeting. Kaplan applied this notion 
to the laryngeal noise that fills humanity's crowded corners and rooms. An 
honest dialogue, says Kaplan, is never rehearsed. "I don’t know beforehand 
what it will be. I don't know beforehand who I will be, because I am open 
to you just as you are open to me." Dialogue involves serious listening — 
listening not just to the other, but listening to oneself. This rare and 
wondrous event Kaplan calls "communion" instead of communication. 

"It seems to me impossible, " he says, "to teach unless you are learning. 

You cannot really talk unless you are listening." The student is also the 
professor; the ^oke teller should also be part of the audience. To Kaplan, 
there is nothing lonelier than two humans involved in a duologue — and nothing 
more marvelous than two genuinely engaged listeners. "If we didn’t search 
so hard for our own identities but occupied ourselves with the other, we 
might find precisely what we were not seeking. If we listen, it may be 
that we will find it at last possible to respond: ’Here I am.’" 
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LISTENING 

1. It is difficult to listen effectively because of various preoccupations 
of the listener and various filters he uses to sift out the incoming 
messages. 

2. Such preoccupations are primarily symptomatic of overconcern with one-self 
and one's own points, rather than a reflection of concern for the other 
person who is trying to communicate. 



3. The filters used are primarily defenisve in nature, designed to protect 
the person from disconf irming information. 

4. The filters operate as implicit assumptions and many deprive the person cf 
important information about himself. 

5. The only way communication can be improved is for the person involved to 
become more consciously aware of the filters used both by sender and 
receiver, which in turn can be accomplished only by a more active 
collaboration between the parties to the communication. 



6. Thus, both talking and listening are active complex processes requiring 
making an effort and checking out whether the message has gotten across 
or not. 



Personal and Organizational Change Through Group Methods: The Laboratory 

Approach Edgar II, Schein and Warren G. Dennis (John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York) . p.305. 

NOTES : 
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FOCUS ON FEEDBACK 
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A. A Definition 

Feedback in a human relations training situation is communication to a 
person (or group) which gives that person information about how he has 
affected others and how he stands in relation to his goals or intentions. 

As in a guided missile system, feedback helps an individual to change his 
behavior to keep "on target" and thus better achieve his goals. 

B. Feedback Becomes Important as we recognize ; 

that each person perceives us in a unique way — and responds to us in 
terms of his "image" of us. 

that our behavior may not always reflect our intentions. 

that our own self-image is built from the reactions of others to us. 

C. Some Functions of Feedback 

1. It is a way of helping another person to consider changing his behavior. 

By making him aware of how his behavior affects us, he may be influenced to 
discard less effective modes of action. Feedback may also support certain kinds 
of behavior. 

2. It is a corrective mechanism from our own point of view — helping us to stay 
more consistently on the path toward our goals and changing our behavior to 
match our intentions. 

3. It is the way we establish our identity — to answer the question "Who 
am I?" The reactions of others are like a giant mirror which shows us how 
we act on a variety of dimensions..., 

whether we are active or passive 

whether we are masculine or feminine 

whether we are helpful or hindering 

whether we are effective or ineffective 

whether we are kind or punishing, etc. 

D. Some Criteria for Useful Feedback 



1. It is descriptive rather than evaluative. By describing one's own 
reaction, it leaves the individual free to use it or not use it as he 
sees fit. By avoiding evaluative language, it reduces the need for 
the individual to react defensively. 

2. It is specific rather than general. To be told that one is "dominating 
will probably not be as viseful as to be told that "yesterday when we were 
deciding the issue you did not listen to what others said and people felt 
forced to accept your arguments or face attack from you." 
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Focus on Feedback 



D. Some Criteria for Useful Feedback continued : 

3. It takes into account the needs of both the receiver and giver of 
feedback. Feedback can be destructive when it serves only our own needs 
and fails to consider the needs of the person on the receiving end. 

4. It is directed toward behavior which the receiver can do something 
about. Frustration is only increased when a person is reminded of some 
shortcoming over which he has no control. 

5. It is solicited, rather than imposed. Feedback is most useful when 

the receiver himself has formulated the kind of question which those observing 
him can answer. 

6. It is well-timed. In general, feedback is most useful at the earliest 
opportunity after the given behavior (depending, of course, on the person's 
readiness to hear it, the support available from others, etc) . 

7. It is checked to insure clear communication. One way of doing this is 

to have the receiver try to rephrase the feedback he has received to see if it 
corresponds to what the sender had in mind. 

NOTES : 
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BOURLAND'S "E" PRIME THEORY 
Time, May 23, 1969 

For several years now, D. David Bourland Jr. has conscientiously scrubbed 
from his discourse and his writing all forms of the verb "to be." The first 
time he tried to do this, it gave him a headache. Now the practite comes so 
naturally that Bourland ' s listeners and readers are not likely to notice the 
ommission. On the contrary, they are likely to be struck by the lucidity of 
his expression, which is commendably unambiguous if not always very lyrical. 

Where most people might render harsh judgment on themselves with "I’m no good 
at math," Bourland would express the thought with far less immutability: "I 

did not receive good grades in math," or "I did less well at math than at other 
subjects ." 

Unlike the California musician who once wrote a novel without the letter "e" 
just to see if it could be done, Bourland, 40, is not an eccentric visionary. 

He is the highly skilled president of Information Research Associates, a 
McLean, Va., think tank that does classified systems development for the U.S. 
Navy. Bourland who has a master’s degree in business administration from 
Harvard, was also a student at the Institute of General Semantics in Lakeville, 
Conn. , where he became an ardent disciple of the linguistic theories of the 
leading prophet of general semantics, Alfred Korzybski. In Korzybski's view, 
the verb "to be" was a dangerous and frequently misused work that was respon- 
sible for much of mankind's semantic difficulties. Going the master one better, 
Bourland has led a one-man crusade for the adoption of "E-prime" — which is 
his name for the English language minus "to be." 

All is Change. The semanticist's objection to the verb "to be" is based on 
certain philosophical convictions. One is a stern rejection of an axiom of 
classical logic, the principle of identity — that A is A, or a rose is a rose. 

In fact, argued Korzybski, the basic principle of life is not identity but, as 
the elliptical pre-Socratic philosopher Heraclitus put it, that all is change. 
Time and movement are inexorable, and in the fraction of a second that a rose 
is described it has already begun to alter. 

The second philosophical conviction is that language influences behavior. 

Mankind is much less aware of the implacable reality of change simply be- 
cause his language is dominated by the verb "to be,” which implies a static 
quality of illusory permanence. "Our language," says Bourland, "remains the 
language of absolutes. The chief offender remains the verb 'to be* The 
spurious identity it so readily connotes perverts our perception of reality." 

One semantic harm done by "to be" is that it tempts man into erroneous 
value judgments. Korzybski noted dryly that a rose is not at all "red" 
to those afflicted by color blindness, and that redness itself is not a 
reality but a quality of reflected light to which the description "red" 
is arbitrarily assigned. Better to say, Korzybski suggested, "I classify 
the rose as red," or "I see the rose as red." 
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Bourland 's "E M Prime Theory 



Undemonstrated Conclusions. E-prime, Bourland firmly insists, has certain 
advantages over conventional English. Certain questions that semanticists 
as well as many analytical philosophers regard as poorly structured — "What is 
man?", "What is art?", or Hamlet's famous "To be or not to be" — simply dis- 
appear as unaskable. Another is the elimination of essentially empty phrases — 
"Boys will be boys, "for example, or "we know this is the right thing to do." 

A third advantage is that the E-prime user cannot blandly take refuge in 
waffling statements based on factually undemonstrated conclusions — sentences 
that begin with say, "It is known that," or "It is certain." 

Despite the stirring rhetorical flair of the Declaration of Independence, 
Bourland is even willing to rewrite it, in the interest of semantic clarity. 

In the standard text, the first sentence reads: "We hold these truths to be 

self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, 
and the pursuit of Happiness." A somewhat more prosaic E-prime version: "We 

make the following assumptions: All citizens have equal political rights, All 

citizens simply by virtue of their existence have certain inalienable rights, 
including life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness." 

Bourland notes with some satisfaction that a number of scientific papers, 
not all done by Korzybski disciples, are now being written in E-prime; he 
is currently writing a book on how to speak and write without recourse to 
isness. From personal experience, he claims that the use of E-prime can 
force a self-conscious bi^t salutary revision in the speaker's outlook on 
life. Once you realize that every time you say 'is' you tell a lie," he 
says, "you begin to think less of a thing's identity and more of its function. 

I find it much harder to be dishonest now." 
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EXCERPTS FROM NEW YORK STATE LAWS 



CONCERNING DANGEROUS DRUGS* 

CRIMINAL POSSESSION OF A DANGEROUS DRUG 

220.33 1st Degree - "A" Felony. Knowingly & unlawfully possess a 
narcotic drug consisting of aggregate weight of l6 ounces or more of 
heroin, morphine, cocaine or raw or prepared opium. 25 years to life. 
220,22 2nd Degree - "b" Felony. Knowingly & unlawfully possess a 
narcotic drug consisting of aggregate weight of 8 ounces or more 
heroin, morphine, cocaine or raw or prepared opium. 8 l/3 to 25 years. 
220,20 3rd Degree - "c" Felony. Knowingly & unlawfully possess a 
narcotic drug consisting of 100 or more cannabis (marijuana) cigarettes 
or 1 ounce or more heroin, cocaine or morphine or 1 ounce or more 
cannabis or 2 ounces or more of any narcotic. 5 to 15 years. 

220.15 4th Degree - "D" Felony. Knowingly & unlawfully possess a 
narcotic drug with intent to sell or possess 25 or more cannabis 
.(marijuana) cigarettes of 1/8 ounce heroin, cocaine or morphine or 
l/4 ounce cannabis or l/2 ounce opium or l/2 ounce of any narcotic 
drug. 2 1/3 to 7 years. 

220.10 5th Degree - "e" Felony. Knowingly & unlawfully possess a 
dangerous drug with the intent to sell same . Any amount with intent 
to sell the same. 1 to 3 years. If narcotic drug charge with intent 
to sell, 220.15 P.L. - "D" Felony. 2 1/2 to 7 years. 



* Selection from Narcotics - Harmful Drugs , Syracuse Police Department. 
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220.05 6th Degree - "A" Misdemeanor. Knowingly & unlawfully possess 
a dangerous drug-any amount. Dangerous drug includes narcotics drug, 
depressant, stimulant or hallucinogenic drug. Narcotic drug includes 
Marijuana P.H. Law 3301> sub. 38. Up to 1 year. 

CRIMINALLY SELLING A DANGEROUS DRUG 

220,44 1st Degree - "A" Felony. Knowingly & unlawfully selling a 
narcotic drug consisting of aggregate weight of l6 ounces or more 
heroin, morphine or raw or prepared opium. 25 years to life. 

220,40 2nd Degree - "B" Felony. Knowingly & unlawfully selling a 
narcotic drug to a person less than 21 years old or sells 8 ounces or 
more heroin, cocaine, morphine or raw or prepared opium. 8 l/2 to 
25 years. 

220,33 3rd Degree - "C" Felony. Knowingly & unlawfully selling a 
narcotic drug— any amount — to one less than 21 years old. 5 to 15 
years. If* charge is 220.40 P.L., 8 l/2 to 25 years. 

220.30 4th Degree - "D" Felony. Khowingly & unlawfully selling a 
dangerous drug. 2 1/3 to 7 years. 
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Excerpts from ; DRUG ABUSE -- CONFLICTING THEORIES AND INTERVENTIONS 



by 

Dr. Irving Weisman* 

Hunter College, New York 

DRUG ABUSE : CONTRADICTIONS AND UNCERTAINTIES 

A. The Nature of the Problem(s). (This section focuses on heroin abuse) 

Some of the confusion about drug abuse steins from the use of inclusive 
categories without distinguishing among kinds of drugs, kinds of users, and 
kinds of conditions under which drugs are used. This lumping together of per- 
sons, problems, and pharmacopeia may stem from a lack of information, a moral 
position, or sometimes a belief that there is an inevitable connection and 
progression from soft drugs to hard, from cigarette to needle, from experiment 
to addiction, and that all drug use is essentially the same. 

Of the wide variety of substances that are inhaled, ingested, and 
injected by young people, it seemed possible in times past to distinguish dif- 
ferent groups of drug users, and the use of some of these substances seemed to 
be alternatives to alcohol. Sniffers, snorters and smokers were generally not 
drinkers. Young pill poppers and tab droppers were not likely to be hard drug 
users. Some remarked on what seemed to be a crude social class difference in 
drugs of choice: hallucinogens - the middle class; narcotics - the lower class. 

The use of barbiturates and sometimes alcohol by narcotic addicts had been noted, ^ 
but the rapid changes in style and substance combinations now observed almost 
obliterate groupings. Every possible mix seems to be in use either in series or 
in combination by the young of all social classes. With this kind of change, by 
the time a "pattern" is identified and described in the literature it may have shifted, 
or ceased to exist. The drug sub-cultures continue to exist, but in rather fluid 
forms. 



1. Drug Availability and Drug Use . 

No one becomes a habitual user of a substance which is not available to 
him. Addictive substances made available to "vulnerable" populations by accident 
or by deliberate plan tend to be used, as historical evidence indicates. An 
epidemic of methylamphetamine injection in Japan was reportedly curbed by the 
banning of the manufacture of this substance and other control measures. A 
recent outbreak in England was seemingly contained in 1968 when "... the manu- 
facturers, by arrangements with the Ministry of Health and the British Medical 
Association, withdrew methylamphetamines from retail pharmacists ... "3 

E. Hamberger, "Barbiturate Use in Narcotic Addicts, " JAMA , 189, 1964, p. 360, 
W. G, Smith, E. H. Ellinwood, Jr., C. E. Vaillent, "Narcotic Addicts in the 
Mid-1960's, " Public Health Reports 8l, No. 5, 19^6, pp. 403-412. 

2. M. Nagahanna, "A Review of Drug Abuse and Counter Measures in Japan Since 
World War II," Bulletin Narcotics , 20, No. 3, 1968, p. 19. 

3* D. Hawks, M. Mitcheson, A. Ogborne, C- Edwards, "Abuse of Methylamphetamines," 
Brit. Med. J . , 21, June 1969, 2, pp. 715-721. 



* This is a copy of Dr, Weisman' s speech given in January, 1971 to the 
Council on Social Work Education Annual Program Meeting in Seattle. 
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There is no indication of whether the removal of this drug resulted in abstinence, 
or merely a shift in substance, since many abuse multiple substances. It is 
likely that curtailed production of this one substance reduced the number of 
new inductees to its use, and that established users switched to other brands I 

In the small cities and towns of rural America the pattern of strict 
legal control of narcotics and law enforcement seem to have worked. A study 
of narcotic addicts in Kentucky estimated that the present number of addicts 
within the state is 10% of what it was 50 years ago. But law enforcement ob- 
viously has not had the same results in urban cities. 

Availability is only one of the variables in the complex. There is 
ample evidence that not everyone to whom drugs are available tries them in 
experiment. Historically, in the U.S. before the 1914 tax legislation when 
opiates could be purchased over the counter in all pharmacies either raw or 
in patent medicines, there were an estimated 100,000 to 200,000 addicts. Nearly 
60 years of policing does not seem to have reduced this number substantially 
in either absolute or relative terms. 



2. Vulnerability . 

A more central question seems to be: what constitutes vulnerability? 

Under what social and psychological conditions do individuals become vulnerable? 
Are particular personality types particularly vulnerable? Since drugs are 
differentially available, and when available, differentially used, what accounts 
for their selective use? 

(a) Predisposition : Psychological Problems . Psychoanalytic formu- 

lations relate drug addiction to arrested psychosexual development at the oral 
level. Modern psychiatric explanation emphasize personality disorder: "... 

addicts are vulnerable people with personality disorders likely to provide a 
matrix for an addictive state should the drug be available. "2 A major research 
added the notion of a crisis situation to those of availability and psycho- 
logical predisposition, all converging in young people with a pessimistic 
outlook. 3 



One research on adolescent opiate users and controls matched for age, 
ethnicity, and degree of exposure to illicit narcotics concluded that youth 
living in an area of widespread illegal opiate use did not become users without 
the presence of psychiatric pathology. Addiction was found to be highly 
individualized, and related to the adolescents' personality structure, past 
history, and present relationships with significant family and peer group 
members. A serious lack of self-esteem was also noted among those addicted. 1 * 

1. O. Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of the Neuroses (N.Y. : N 0 rton, 

1945), p. 37£ 

2 . J. H. Willis, Drug Dependence (London: Faber and Faber, 1969 ) , p. 63 . 

3. I. Chein, et al. , Narcotics Delinquency and Social Policy: The Road to H . 

(Lo&on: Tavistock, 1964). 

4. D. L. Gerard, C. Kornetsky, "Adolescent Opiate Addiction: A study of 
Control and Addict Subjects," Psychiat. Quart . 29, 19&5, PP- 457-486. 
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Research on a, different population of heroin addicted adolescents 
led to the opposing conclusion that addiction was not necessarily a sign of 
psychiatric abnormality, and was often heavily influenced by the social condi- 
tions under which the individuals lived. 

One clinician has speculated that for some, heroin use may take the 
place of a schizophrenic breakdown 2 Very often drug addiction has been linked 
with severe personality disorders. 3 A number of British studies conducted 
during the past few years have pointed to the prevalence of psychiatric dis- 
order in individuals prior to their heroin addiction.** 

Taking a different tack, a 1970 paper described the use of drugs as 
learned behavior; a coping mechanism which became part of the individual's 
behavior repertoire. 5 Also using learning theory. Another report related the 
maintenance of a narcotic drug habit to conditioning and regular reinforcement 
in a drug using environment.® Further support for operant conditioning comes 
from animal studies. 7 

A British authority summarized the psychological view: "Just as there 
is no specific pre-alcoholic personality, so there is no single pre-addictive 
personality."® 

The gamut of psychopathology from character disorders to psychoses 
has been identified in drug users. Drug use has been described as a device 
for acting out hostility towards parents and society; as a coping mechanism for 
warding off anxiety, depression, or schizophrenia. The studies which produced 
these diagnostic groupings all started with population of known drug users. 

In post hoc studies of this kind, it is difficult to know what, if any, 
relationship exists between the two variables. Is the clinical syndrome a 
cause, an effect, or a concurrent problem? 

A. M. Friedman, E. A. Wilson, "Childhood and Adolescent Addictive Dis- 
orders," Pediatrics 34, August 1964, pp. 283-292. 

P. Laurie, Drugs (London: Penguin Books, Pellican ed., 1969), p. l48. 

H. E. Hill, et al., "A MMPI Factor Analytic Study of Alcoholics, Narcotic 
Addicts, and Criminals," Quart. Journal Studies Ale . 23, 1962, pp. 411-431. 

D. V. Hawks, "The Epedemiology of Drug Dependence in the United Kingdom," 
Bulletin on Narcotics , Vol. XXII, No. 3, 1970, p.2l. 

G. V. Prosser, "Personality and the Potential Addict , : Unpublished paper 

read at the Third International Conference on Alcoholism and Addictions. 
Cardiff, Wales, 9/22/70. 

G. E. Vaillent, "History of Urban Narcotic Addiction," Scientific Basis of 
Drug Dependence , ed. H. Steinberg (London: Churchill, 1969). A. Wikler, 

Conditioning Factors in Opiate Addiction and Relapse," Narcotics, ed. 

Wilner and Kassenbaum (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965). 

J. R. Nichols, "How Opiates Change Behavior," Scientific American , 212, p.80. 

R. C. Shaw and H. D. McKay, Juvenile Delinquency 'and Urban Areas (Chicago: 

U. of Chicago Press, 1942; 
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(b) Predisposition : Social Conditions . Sociological theories 

proposed as explanations for drug use, all of which imply learning, include 
the concept of "area"l; differential association^; status deprivation3 and 
( masculine protest* 4 ; and deficiencies in the normal opportunity structure. 5 

? 

i Drug addiction has also been described as a consequence of induction 

' into a drug sub-culture. Some drug users experience this as status degrading, 

f a confirmation of inadequacy, worthlessness, and uselessness. For others 

■ addiction may confer status and bring some degree of organization into other- 

wise already disordered lives by the imposition of daily routines required 
to maintain addiction, particularly in the United States^ A study of Britain 
and the U.S. inferred in 1963 that a drug sub-culture was notably absent in 
England7; accounts in 1967 reported it to be flourishing. 8 Additional support 
I for the importance of the drug sub-culture comes from a paper citing the 

frequency of contact with other addicts as a critical variable in the mainte- 
nance of drug abuse. 9 More comes from a project which used ex-addicts as 

► counselors in attempts at rehabilitation. For many ex-addict counselors jobs 
which required them to be immersed in a drug subculture proved to be too much, 

j and they quickly reverted to drug use. 4) a n illustration of the ambivalence 

which may exist about the label "addict" was reported in England where identi- 
fied addicts could obtain drugs legally under the National Health system. 



1. J. R. Nichols, How Opiates Change Behavior, " Scientific American , 212, p.80. 

2. E. H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology (Chicago: Lippincott, 1939). 

I 3° R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, 111.: Free 

Press, 1949). 

i 

4. T. Parsons, "Certain Primary Sources and Patterns of Agression in the Social 
Structure of the Western World," Psychiatry , Vol. 10, 5/2/47, p. 172. 

5* R« A"*. Cloward and L. E. Ohlin, Delinquency and Opportunity : A Theory of 

Delinquent Gangs (Glencoe, IllTi Free Press, 1961). 

6. G. E. Vaillent, "History of Urban Narcotic Drug Addiction," ... pp. 350-355; 

K. Leech, The Drug Subculture, Drug Dependence in Britain, Series 3> Church 
Army Pub. (Cowley: Oxford, 1969). 

7. E. M. Schur, Narcotic Arldiction in Britain and America (London; Tavistock, 
1963). 

! 8. M. M. Glatt, et al. , The Drug Scene in Great Britain (London: Arnold, 

> 1967, rev. ed. 1969 ), pp. 26-30. " ' 

9* A. C. Ogburn, "Addict Subculture," unpublished paper presented at the 
Third Int. Conf. on Alcohol and Addictions, Cardiff, Wales, 9/22/70. 

f lO. J. C. Munns, G. Geis, B. Bullington, "Ex-Addict Streetworkers in a Mexican 
1 American Community," Crime and Delinquency, Vol. 16, No. 4, October 1970, 

pp. 409-410. 
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